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ARTICLE I. 


«Lecture on Phrenology, by Frank H. Hamilton M. D., Professor of the 
theory and practice of Surgery in Geneva Medical College, and the 
Vermont Academy of Medicine Delivered before the Rochester 
Athenaeum, Feb. 9th, 1841. By request.” 


REVIEW. 
(Continued from page 107.) 


Having now followed Dr. Hamilton through—not his argu- 
ments against Phrenology, for, as stated on p. 10, he confines 
his whole lecture to an attempted refutation of the phrenolo- 
gical arguments; excepting his cavils drawn from “Anatomy,” 
which, as he truly says, “ affords no argument in its favor, while 
it furnishes some against it’? (and a mighty little “some”? it is, 
too,)—we drop our refutation of Ais refutation, and “ put the 
main question,’”’ viz: whether the mind be a single power, and 
the brain a unity ; or, whether the mind consists of a plurality 
of powers and the brain of organs, each faculty exercising a 
distinct function by means of its particular organ? Not that 
the mind itself is a plurality, but that it requires each of these 
faculties collectively to constitute a mind, just as its requires 
all the bodily organs, as a whole, to constitute a body, or all the 
Divine attributes collectively, to constitute the Deity. 

In settling this question, we need not adduce profound argu- 
ments, or deep and abstract reasons, but have only to inquire 
at the shrine of nafure, and follow the plain indication of ev- 
ery day facts. As in the physical, so in the mental world, 
“Straws show which way the wind blows.” Neither is it ne- 
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cessary to adduce our “twenty one reasons,” nor a million of 


facts; for, one class of facts, directly in point, will either estab- 
lish or refute it. No matter how short or how simple our 
proof, so that it is conclusive. 

We shall then select éwo classes or ranges of facts, each ex- 
actly to the point, and either as conclusive in settling this really 
“vexed question”? as the death of Mr. Juror was conclusive 
that he could not appear incourt. Our first is “parHoLoeicaL 
facts ;’’ our second, comparative Phrenology. 

The evidence of pathological facts as to whether the brain 
be a plurality of organs, each organ performing distinct func- 
tions, is of a class too positive, too decisive, too directly in point 
to be mistaken cr evaded. It is precisely the kind of proof 
required to demonstrate the point atissue. It being admitted 
by all, “that the brain is the organ of the mind,” it is plain 
that if it be a unify, its inflammation or injury will effect the 
mind as a whole—will effect a// the mental functions equally 
and similarfy. But if it be a plurality of organs, each exer- 
cising different functions, the inference is equally plain, that 
when any of these organs are effected, its function will be 
equally and similarly affected. Thus,if any organ be infla- 
med, its function will be morbidly excited ; but ifany organ be 
destroyed on both sides, its function cannot be manifested. 
To surgical facts 1 make my appeal, and will abide their de- 
cision. 

What then are the facts in the case? In order that there 
may be no mistake, I shall give names and dates, and refer 
to living witnesses for the truth of every fact stated, in all its 
particulurs ; so that every reader may satisfy himself, by re- 
turn of mail, of the truth of them a//; and so that neither 
Dr. H., nor I, can “escape detection in error;’’ (p. 27,) nor 
evade the inevitable conclusion to which they may bring 
us both. 

To give even a synopsis of the almost endless number and 
variety of this class of facts, and touching nearly every organ, 
would prolong this discussion beyond its proposed limits. Still 
I shall give quite enough to satisfy any candid, reflecting 
mind, and quite as many as Dr. H. can “explain” away, (see 


page 5.) 
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At my lecture for the benefit of the orphans in Rochester, 
in giving a gencral view of the proof in favor of Phrenology, 
I stated one pathological fact as a sample of this class of evi- 
dence in its support. 

As I descended the stairs, Mr. Hitchcock, of Rochester, asked \ 
me “whgre a wound should be located in order to cause a 
disposition to /augh.’? “On the organ of Mirthfulness, of 
course,” saidI. He answered, “ And where is that organ lo- 
cated??? Removing his cap, I placed my finger upon the 
organ of Mirthfulness. “There it is,’ said I. “ And there,’’ 
said he, “is the scar—your finger is now upon it—the wound 





hardly contain myself, and that too, when I was dangerously 
ill of the wound.”’ 

The pith of this fact is this. In telling him where a wound 
should be located to cause laughter, I put my finger upon the 
very scar of the wound which did cause this laughter, and I 
refer to Mr. Hitchcock himself, a man of high intellectual and 
moral worth in Rochester, as a witness to my having stated 
the case, in every particular exactly as it occurred, and that the 
scar is on the organ of Mirthfulness. The wound was made 
by a sharp instrument, which perforated the scull, and punc- 
tured, and thereby inflamed, the organ of Mirthfuiness. This 
caused his disposition to perceive things in a ludicrous light, 
and then to laugh at them. I have in writing Mr. H’s. state- 
ment of the case, and intend to publish it. 

The particulars of another most interesting case, were re- 
lated me by Dr. I. Skinner, of Lockport, N. Y., at which Dr. 
Webster was present, who now has in his possession the brain 
ef which mention is made, preserved in spirit. 

Dr. S- said, that, during an extensive practice of twenty 
years, he had known Mrs. F., a lady noted for her modesty, 
propriety, kindness, and purity of feeling, being also fond of 
her bible. Her health gradually declined, till, four years ago, 
she evinced alienation of mind in the form of hysteria, and in 
1839, showed decided signs of mental derangement. Nothing © 
was right with her. She was peevish, found fault with every 
body and every thing, but most with her best friends. At 
length, she became outrageous; would break things, tear her 
clothes, and doomed every thing to destruction. Meanwhile, 


of which caused me to laugh so immoderately that I vt) 
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her memory became very good, particularly of what occurred 
when she was a girl. Her religious feelings became also ex- 
cited. She talked much on religious subjects, prayed much, 
and with great apparent devotion—sent for different clergy- 
men, but was not satisfied with any, and denounced others for 
a want of piety. e 
As the disease progressed, her religious feelings diminished, 
t inflammation of veneration whieh produced her religious 
zeal having disorganized this organ. She became profane, 
and, at length, called herself Jesus Christ, and pretended to be 
familiar with the Deity, and would order him to do this, and 
not to do that. From being highly filial and obedient to pa- 
rents, she became insolent, dictatorial, and regarded herself as 
a being infinitely aboye them, and called them by the most 
\ indecent names imaginable. Her conversation now became so 
improper and vulgar, as to shock the most hardened. No 
woman, however much they had before loved her, would stay 
with her. She took every opportunity to expose her person to 
men, invited them to her bed by looks the most lascivious and 
inviting, says Dr. S. K., that I ever saw or imagined; her 
every word, look, and action being the personification of Ama- 
tiveness. She pretended to be General Wadsworth, an im- 
mensely rich land-holder in Geneseo, and would present one 
man with one farm, and another with another, accompanying 
each withasly, loving wink and innuendo. Her musical talents, 
naturally fair, were augmented by her disease. Before this 
attack, she had never been known to make poetry, but during 
the first part of it, she became highly poetical, and would go 
on for hours with rhymes, poetical effusions, sallies of wit, &c., 
_into which she wove much of the spirit of poesy. She talked 
“much, but reasoning power was absent. Still she remembered 
every thing she had ever read or heard with perfect precision 
and minuteness, refreshing the memories of all with things 
hich they had long since forgotten. 

Dr. Webster, on dissecting her heart, lungs, &c., not finding 
them sufficiently diseased to account for these phenomena , 
said: “Gentlemen,we now turn to her head, and if Phrenology 

J, | be true, her reasoning organs should be diseased.’’ On re- 
moving the top of her scull, a deep abscess, the size of a com- 
mon hen’s egg, was found, embracing Causality, Mirthfulness, 
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ideality, and Veneration, on the right side. The base of the 
fos was inflamed, and the cerebellum in particular, gorged 
with blood. 

The above is a verbatim transcript of notes taken as the nar- 

rative fell from the lips of Dr. Skinner. Dr. McKenzie, of 
Lockport, who was expelled from near Hamilton, U. C., by 
the Tories, at the time of the Canadian insurrection, was the 
first to name the fact tome. Dr. Sherman was also referred 
to by Dr. Skinner, as cognizant of these facts. I have also 
seen her brain, which is now in Dr. Webster’s office. It shows 
@ diseased condition of nearly all the moral organs. Thus we 
see that her faculties of religion and Ideality, were the first to 
be excited, and these organs the main seat of the abscess. 
This abscess was caused by their inflammation. As this in-. 
‘ flammation extended to her perceptive organs, her various 
kinds of memory, (the functions of these organs,) became won- 
derfully vivid and retentive, and as it extended backward to 
Self-Esteem and Approbativeness, and downward to Destruc- 
tiveness, she became proud, domineering, and violent in her 
anger. As her Veneration became exhausted by its inflam- 
mation, she became profane, and reason departed as the ab- 
scess appeared, while the inflammation receded to the cere- 
bellum, which it reached last. This being found gorged with 
blood, produced her amative manifestation. 

I desire that this fact may stand, not upon my own authority, 
but upon that of Dr. I. Skinner, so long and favorably known 
in Lockport, and who, from being a doubter as to the truth of 
Phrenology, became a thorough convert. Even Dr. Webster, 
when he removed the top of the scull, and saw the abscess = 





where, but a minute before, he had said it should be in case 
Phrenology was true, exclaimed,\\‘ Gentlemen, this science a 
least deserves a careful investigatio ") If Dr. Hamilton has 
not seen pathological phrenological facts, it isnot because they 
have not occurred in his immediate vicinity, but, because ny 
eyes have been hermetrically sea/ed against them. 

Another pathological fact occurred in Rochester, and will be 
found reported by Dr. Ried, under his own signature, on page 


325 of the American Phren. Jour., vol. 3. 
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/ Still another was related to me at Merchin’s drug-store, — 
kport. One of their clerks, in descending a rope, fell, and 
Poin into the store after the fall, he often put his finger upon ~ 
/Eventuality, saying, “I feel a dark spot here.”’ This he re- 
peated many times over, and when asked if he had fallen or 
| hurt himself, answered “no ;”? for, he had forgotten the fall. 
' He remembered the names and places (Locality still active) of 
medicines in the store, yet forgot facts. This my informant 
discovered, and with a view of farther testing it, asked him 
when he was going to Chicago, to which place he had just 
\completed arrangements to go. “I going to Chicago,” said 
jhe. “I did not know it.” Nor could his engagement to go 
be brought to his recollection. At short intervals, the same ~ 
question was put, and the same answer returned. He was re- 
ferred to his letters as establishing this point. On looking at 
their superscriptions, he would say, “That’s from the old man, 
—that’s from my sweet-heart,—that, from mother ;”’ and so of 
the others, recollecting from whom they came by the hand- 
(writing, (Form unimpaired,) yet, on starting to go for anything 
he would frequently forget what he wished to do or to obtain. 
About 11 o’clock at night, my informant, returning from the 
‘circus, knocked at the back door. The wounded man asked, 
“Who is there???” The name being given, he was requested 
to open the door. “ Yes,’ said he, but instantly forgot it. 
For nearly one hour my informant continued to rattle at the 
door; the wounded man, though willing to open it, would 
start, but forgot his errand. The “dark spot”’ was in the organ 
of Eventuality, and this faculty alone was darkened. For 
interesting additional particulars, and for the truth of the 
ie above, I refer to the gentlemen who in 1841, were connected 
) with Morchin’s Apothecary: store, upper village, Lockport; 
and to the physician in Lockport who attended him, who 
kindly gave me a written statement of this interesting case. 
In Watertown, Jefferson Co., N. Y., 1 examined the head ofa 
/ man from an adjoining town, whose Amativeness was very 
| large, (I having marked it 7 or at the top of my scale,) and 
who, for several years, and without cause, had been extreme- 
i) ly jealous of his wife. After the examination, he stated that 
| his neighbors called him crazy, and asked my opinion of it. 
“ Then, sir,” said I, “it is in reference to the organ of Amative- 
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ness, which is very large, and shows signs of t activity.’ 
He invited me to visit B., where he lived, f examine the 
head of his wife. I found no indications of a bad head, or 
of an unfaithful wife, and plainly told him so. He then called 
at my rooms, and asked me what I really thought about his 
being crazy on that point. I replied, that Ais answer to a 
question I would put, would fully settle Ais question. “ Have 
you any pain in any part of your head?”’ “ Yes,’’ said he. 
“When I feel the worst, or the most distracted by my suspi- 
«| cions, I feel a pain in the back part of my head, here,”’ said 
& he, grasping his organs of Amativeness. “There, sir, is not 
the least doubt but this organ is morbidly alive ;” or, in other 
words, that he was deranged on the organ of Amativeness 
/which was the sole cause of his jealousy. I pointed out the 
location of the organ, he attested that this was the seat of his 
pain, and requested me to give him a certificate to that effect, 
. which he wished to show to his wife, in order to effect a rec- 
onciliation. I gave it, adducing the pain in his cerebellum 
as an indubitable proof of it. I obtained his permission to 
publish the fact, but not his name, except in answer to private 
inquiries, which I should be ready to do as a confirmation of 
the truth of the above fact. My brother, L. N. Fowler, is 
also acquainted with this fact. Indescribing the pain to my 
brother, he said that when he felt the worst, his head became 
heated, and sweat profusely in that part, and that hard bunch 
would often appear. He told me that no man and wife eve 
loved each other better, or enjoyed married life more than 
himself and wife, for the first four years after marriage ; that 
since then they both had been most miserable. The very ex- 
cess of his affliction, induced that inflamed state of Amative- 
is which caused his jealousy. It might be added, that 
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ealousy fis to Amativeness what sympathy for distress is to 
enevolence. 

In 1838, a young gentleman from Del. Co., Pa., called on 
me for a phrenological examination. I found Veneration to 
be very large and active ; his head high and long, and Marve.- 
lousness also fully developed. I told him he would take his 
chief delight in adoring his God, and also could often brave the 
hand of Providence in the events of his life. He then stated 
that, for about a year and a half, he had experienced a most 
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xcruciating pain in the ¢op of his head—that his mind had 
been deeply and constantly exercised upon religious subjects, 
that when his mind was most troubled on that subject, the pain 
in the ¢op of his head was most severe, and that he had called 
mainly to inquire what he could do to obtain relief. I directed 
him to wet his head frequently, especially upon the top, and to 
divert his mind as much as possible from religious subjects by 
eping it pre-occupied with other things. 
(To be continued.) 





ARTICLE II. 


PRACTICAL PHRENOLOGY—wNO. 53. 
Directions for making Examinations, with rules for finding the Organs. 


Making those general observations mentioned in the last 
article under this caption, is comparatively easy, but finding 
the particular organs, has always been considered so very 
difficult as to deter the majority of believers in the science, 

. from making phrenological observations upon heads. This 
@ifficulty is much less than is generally supposed. The main 
difficulty is not in finding the organs, but in knowing how to 
find them in starting right: and my extensive practice will 
doubtless enable me to throw out some valuable suggestions 

| on this subject,in doing which, I advance my third rule; 
namely : 

Apply the dalls instead of the ends of your fingers, to the 
head. Your object isto get a knowledge of the surface of 
the head; and, to do this, you must fee/ that surface. Apply- 
ing the ends of the fingers to the head, obliges you to feel too 
small a portion of it at a time to observe the relative develop- 
ment of the organs. But feeling with the dad/s of the fingers, 
enables you to feel two or three organs at a time, and thus to 
calculate the relative size of each one. 

Thus, if you wish to ascertain the size of Firmness, place 
the joint next to the end of the second finger, about upon the 
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middle of the organ, and the part of this finger next to the 
end, will tell you the size and shape of the farther end of Firm- 
ness; and the portion next to the hand, will inform you as to 
that portion of the organ next to you; while the first finger 
will tell you the size and shape of one side of Firmness, and 
the third finger, of the side. A similar course should be pur- 
sued in reference to each of the other organs you may wish 
to observe. When the two lobes of an organ are not united, 
as are those of Firmness, and each of the organs on the mid- 
die line of the head, apply one hand to the lobe of an 
organ on the right side of the head, and the other to that on 
the left side. 

Some of the organs may be observed by a different process. 
Thus, besides the method already pointed out, there are two 
others for observing Combativeness. One consists in standing 
nearly by the side of the person observed, and placing the 
thumb upon Combativeness on one side, and extending the 
second or largest finger to the other organ of Combativeness. 
Another consists in putting your left hand upon the forehead, 
with a view of steadying the head, and the ends of the first, 
second, and third fingers upon Combativeness on the opposite 
side of the head. 

I repeat; let your first effort be to learn how to feel—to 
learn how to apply your fingers to the head, so as to obtain at 
once a clear, distinct impresssion of the suzface and shape of 
the head. In teaching private classes practical Phrenology, I 
invariably devote one whole lesson to teaching them how to 
feel. The next rule is, 

Find a few of the principal organs first, as land-marks from 
which to calculate the geography and distance of the adjoin- 
ing ones. This is comparatively éasy, and of immense ad- 
vantage. Amateur Phrenologists, eager to grasp the whole 
science at once, try to catch a cursory glimpse of the location 
of every organ almost at the same sitting. Passing too rapid- 
ly from one to another distinctly to recollect any, they lose 
their only partially formed, cloudy impressions, and then 
throw the whole thing up in disgust. The error lays in them, 
not in Phrenology, nor in the inherent appertaining to finding 
the location of organs. Begin right, proceed gradually, a) 
then keep every point gained by frequently reviewing it and | 
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applying it to finding the organs gone over in the heads of 
those around, and you will experience little difficulty. 

The fable of breaking the bundle of sticks, applies well to 
this point. The whole bundle could not be broken aé once ; 
but, each stick, taken singly, the whole bundle was soon and 
easily broken. Take one organ at a time. Break that first 
andalone. Pay no attention to any other organ till you have 
learned this one so thoroughly and fully that you can place 
your finger exactly upon it, at any time andin any head. Try- 
ing to find too many at a time confuses you, and is to your 
progress in practical Phrenology, what running so fast as to 
fall down, is to your progress in a race. Better go too slow 
than too fast. 

When you have learned how always to find one organ, 
then take another, then another, and another, as fast as you 
thoroughly learn each, but no faster. And take prominent 
organs to begin upon; those that are large, and easily found, 
such as Combativeness, Firmness, Benevolence, Cautiousness, . 
Causality, &c. When you have learned these, it iseasy to °* 
calculate the location and distance of surrounding organs from 
their proximity and relative position to those already ascer- 
tained. Drive down your stakes first. Draw your outline, 
and, when that is accurate fill up the minor points in the sketch. 

I have said that to find these leading organs, is comparative- 
ly easy. I will show you how to find them. First take the 
natural land-marks of the head as your starting points, such 
as the opening of the ear, the root of the nose, the crown of 
your head, &c., and draw the lines hereafter to be mentioned, 

from these starting points. Thus, to find Firmness, draw a 

perpendicular line, when the head is erect, from the opening 

of each ear to the top of the head. These lines will meet on ° 
the forepart of Firmness; the main body of this organ being 
back of this point and on the middle of the back and upper 
part of the head. Itis almost always large in men, and mostly 
prominent, that is, projecting beyond the surrounding organs. 

In giving these practical lessons, just alluded to, after teach- 
ing them how to feel, and then requiring them to find the most 
prominent organs, as just described, I require them to begin at 

the root of the nose, or else at Philoprogenitiveness, (Parent- 
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iveness is a better name, and will often be used in its stead,) 
and find the organs in the middle line of the head. They are 
then prepared to find the row of organs on each side of this 
row, and have the geography of this, the most difficult portion 
of the head. 

In the next article on this subject, I shall enter into this sub- 
ject still more minutely, and also give some valuable sugges- 
tions relative to the shape of the organs, and the direction in 
which they run. The discovery of many new organs, as allu- 
ded to on p. 81, in connexion with Animal Magnetism, will 
considerably increase the difficulty of finding the organs, yet 
that difficulty will be mainly obviated by following the direc- 
tions given above, and by remembering that these divisions of 
organs only make a family of two or three, where only one 
was supposed to exist, and by finding the family first, and 
the particular organs composing that family, afterward. By 
the term family, is meant the group of Combativeness, for ex- 
ample, which as far as we have been able to ascertain, probably 
consists of Resistance, Dissatisfaction, and physical Courage. 
But more of this subject in the proper connexion, and after 
the results are rendered more certain and satisfactory. 





ARTICLE III. 


ON THE TRAINING OF THE INFANT MIND. AN APPEAL TO 
P WOMAN. 


Although the following communication contains no direct 
reference to Phrenology; yet, it was written by one of the oldest 
and most zealous Phrenologists in America, and touches a 
point in education seldom adverted to, yet a point which 
is to education precisely what the foundation is to the super- 
structure. Most gladly, therefore, is a place given to it in the 
Journal, because of its intrinsic value, and because it shows 
just where, and by whom, education should be commenced. 
This communication harmonizes perfectly with my own views, 
as will be seen by comparing it with p. 67 of the work on 
Education, and what follows to Causality, published in this and 
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the preceding Numbers. This, shows when to begin it, name- 
ly, from birth, that, shows how to begin it, mainly, by showing 
hem things first. Inthe subsequent portions of this work, when 
I come to apply Phrenology to the training of the feelings and 
propensities, I shall show how to conduct this department of 
infantile education. My jremarks thus far, were penned and 
printed before this communication was received, or they might 
have been extended. 

I am gratified to find this one point—the duty of parents, 
and especially of mothers, to educate their own children, 
properly presented—a point urged in the last Number of the 
Journal, but reserved to be still more fully urged hereafter. 
It is high time that the almost universal opinion or notion of 
parents that nothing can be done by way of educating chil- 
dren till they are three years old or thereabouts, that is, till 
they are old enough to go to school, and then that all respon- 
sibility of parents to educate their children devolves upon the 
teacher, be exploded. 

But the greatest evil connected with this course is, that good 
children must of necessity associate with those that are bad— 
that they hear bad language and learn immoral practices— 
that the very fountain head of happiness is thus poisoned, and 
their pure minds stained, and impregnated with the seeds of 
corruption and vice. Parents feel this evil, but know not how 
to avoid it. Thisisthe way. Let parents become the moral, 
and the intellectual, teachers of their own children. But more 
of this in the connexion alluded to above.—Eb. 


For the American Phrenological Journal. 

Again another improvement in steam! another improve- 
ment in a paddle wheel!! another invention by Erickson, or 
some one else!!! The wits of the most ingenious, and most 
cunning of mankind, it would — are ever at work, al- 
most without sleeping, to carry Invention and discovery still 
farther and farther. 

And for what end is this never-ending, this same distracting 
tale ? Why, tomake one man more rich thana thousand others. 
But will riches make that one man more happy than any one 
of the thousand, unless he spend them benevolently? Could 
we look into the heart of the selfish rich man, I fear we should 
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find an answer little expected by the thousand, and incredible 
to most of them. 

We send expedition after expedition to prove the existence 
of a Passage, of an Island, or a Continent in regions inacces- 
sible for one useful purpose, and large sums of money are ex- 
pended, and ships and lives are lost in the search.. And what 
are the results? Honor to the nation which sends them forth, 
and honor to those who heroically face such dangers. Nor 
are these expeditions without their advantages also: nor do I 
complain of them in the abstract. But when I see the efforts 
thus made in search of unknown regions of this material 
world of ours; and when I look at the almost total neglect of 
the infant minds of our children, not among the poor and the 
ignorant only, but among the children of the educated classes 
also, and see the fearful increase of vice and crime consequent 
upon this neglect ; and when I compare the amount of mental 
power and of treasure employed upon the first mentioned 
class of pursuits, and the almost universal neglect of iInrant 
training; I can truly say my soul is sorrowful. When I pass 
along the streets of our towns and see the great numbers of 
idle and ragged children, aye, and some also of those ex- 
pensively dressed, left wholly tp the uncontrolled power of 
thei: own natural feelings, propensities, and passions, I am not 
only sorrowful, but sickened at the sight. 

When I see Colleges and Universities built and endowed 
at vast expense for the education of youth, and even of man- 
hood—for the mere purpose, almost, of cultivating the wnder- 
standing, or rather the intellect only, leaving the feelings to 
grow as they please ; or, if influenced at all, as frequently so 
toward evil as in the direction of reform, I contrast the conduct 
of our cultivators of the human mind with the practice of the 
cultivators of the earth. Who among the latter now thinks 
of sowing the seed before he prepares the soil with the ut 
most care, expense, and labor. But turn where I will, I se 
the infant mind left in its development, for the first and secon. 
years, and even longer, to the influences of chance, or to the 
evil influence of ignorant, selfish, superstitious, or vicious ser- 
vants. And muchas I have ever regarded with respectful af- 
fection the female sex, yet I must declare, that, I have known 


many mothers, even among the educated classes, who were 
vou. 1v—12 
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wholly unfit to guide, as they ought, the minds of their in- 
fants; and, I see daily the most melancholy instances of per- 
nicious treatment on the part of some, who yet love their off- 
spring dearly, but whose minds have never been properly in- 
structed in this most important of all their duties. 

I have written the word “reform” in the last paragraph, 
without reflection, else I could not have written it. Instead, 
however, of expunging it, I will declare how much my aver- 
sion towards it is growing. For fifty years I have kept a watch- 
ful eye upon reform and reformers, and so small has been the 
good which I have seen produced by the latter, that I have 
been at length almost convinced that reform will never do 
much good; for, I fear that vice and crime are everywhere 
outrunning improvement, and I believe that nine-tenths of the 
world’s reformers are among those most needing reform them- 
selves, and are, therefore, the authors of evil much more than 
those they pretend to reform. 

But I now desire to see raised up, in our day and generation, 
a race of formers! Let the 1nranr mind be formed, and it 
will rarely need reform. “Train up a child in the way he 
should go, and jwhen he is old he will, not’ depart [from it.” 
This most true and exceller command of the Scriptures, is 
little understood, and still less wisely obeyed. For fifty years 
have I watched with anxious care the treatment of the infant 
children of the high and of the low; of the rich and of the 
poor, in Europe and in América, and if I could show forth 
its real character, and could make the minds of men rightly to 
appreciate it in all its consequences, I would rouse the world 
to instant energy in applying every needful means to the right 
training of every infant born into the world, whether he were 
the child of a Prince, a Peer, or a Peasant. I am convinced 
that thus, ing single generation, would more blessings and 
happiness be conferred on the human family, than if the lon- 
gitude were discovered, and perpetual motion, and the philoso- 
pher’s stone, or than ten thousand new discoveries in steam 
could ever confer upon mankind. 

Without infant improvement, your schools, your Colleges, 
your Universities will be ever striving against the stream; a 
stream too powerful for them adequately to master, It is in 
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fact a stream to which, in many instances, they add a fearful 
power through the teacher’s ignorance of the material, and of 
the state of the material which he labors to improve: and thus 
many pupils, with highly cultivated intellects, but with unsub- 
dued or ill regulated passions, are sent forth among their fellow 
men to be a scourge and a curse to them. 

We make a display of Schools, of Colleges, and Universities 
for our boys, and we have expensive Governesses and Board- 
ing Schools for our girls, while for our infants, we have igno- 
rant, perhay:s passionate, perhaps vicious servant-maids, under 
whose ignorance the child is, at best, left to the indulgence of 
its own feelings; or, under whose passions it becomes a tyrant 
when it can tyrannise, and also a slave to its own passions; or, 
in the view of whose vices it is itself corrupted. And then, 
forsooth, the Teachers in the Schools, and the Colleges, and 
the Universities are expected to Reform all this ruin, while 
some, even of themselves, were never yet sufficiently reformed 
and fitted for such service. In truth, what constitutes the 
right training of the feelings, has hitherto formed but @ small 
part of their teaching. They know how difficult a task it 
generally is, and they chiefly confine themselves to cultivating 
the intellect, leaving the moral sentiments very much at rest, 
and the propensities almost entirely without care or efficient 
control. 

I will not call on you, parents, to “turn ye” for your own 
improvement; for, I fear I should often call in vain; your 
habits being now deep rooted; but I call on you to turn to 
your beloved infants, and pray to the Almighty toenable you 
to keep them from the ways of the destroyer. Upon you, 
mothers, do I most earnestly call to turn your hearts, your 
souls, your every affection upon your innocent offspring while 
they are yet in the cradle, and fit them for the School, and the 
College, and the University, and the Governess, and be assu- 
red that you will be abundantly rewarded and blessed by the 
Great Lord and Father of all, whose ears are ever open to all 
who devoutly and fervently pray to him. 

Would that I éould sound an Archangel’s trumpet, and rivet 
the attention of every human being to that one great duty, 
that highest and most holy of all duties, the training of the 
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infant mind. Our blessed Savior tool little children in,his 
arms and blessed them, and said, “ Of such is the kingdom o! 
heaven.”” But we are not careful enough to keep them in 
His fold, but often leave them to stray away and fall into the 
sinful ways of the world. I would proclaim to the world that 
without efficient ivranr training, even from the day of birth, 
all the Schools and Teachers on earth can do little to improve 
mind, but that upon woman, chiefly, must depend the future 
happiness of our race, which never can be secured in this 
world, without the right application of the means of infané 
education. 


** Oh, Mothers! much from you, your God expects! 
The rising generation look to you, 
For man would only ruin them—you can savet | 
Oh, win them as they lisp upon your knees, 
To love each other ; tell them God is love ! 
Instruct them not to covet others’ toys. 
Oh! teach them to forgive, and set, yourselves 
The example, by avoiding harsh rebukes, 
And such severity as only makes 
\Eye-servants. Gentleness in you will teach, 
Far better than a thousand homilies, 
The beauty of a gentle spirit! Fruit 
Is not the produce of one day; the sun 
Must often beam upon its downy cheek, 
The dews of heaven often water it, 
Before the peach has changed its bitter taste 
And crude appearance, for the glowing hue, 
The mellow flavor of its ripening hour. 
And thus with patient,‘ persevering care, 
Should you assist the Holy Spirit’s part 
Tochange the evil tempers of the;young, 
And wrong propensities. It was a woman 
Brought sin into the world! It was a woman 
Who bore a Savior to redeem that world! 
Oh, then, let patience havea perfeet work, 
And, as to her man owes his sinful birth, 
Let woman be the Spirit’s instrument 
To give a new and better birth to man!”; 
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MISCELLANY. 
MISCELLANY. 


§™ The lithographic drawing of the “Thief and probable murde:- 
ess,” prepared for this number, is unavoidably postponed in consequence 
of the printer's losing that part of the manuscript which embraced her 
character, as given by Dr. Jeweli. It will appear in our next No. 


Removal.—My own and brother’s Office and Cabinet, together with 
the publication office of the Journal, are removed to 131 Nassau street, 
the next store below our former one. Our present rooms being larger, 
and every way better, a much greater number and variety of specimens 
are now exhibited than heretofore. We invite students of Phrenology 
to call and see our collection, which is always free to visiters, and we 
think well worthy at least a cursory visit, if not of closestudy. Nearly 
every organ will here be found in several stages of development, with 
the accompanying character. We intend soon to publish a catalogue of 
our principal specimens, the most interesting of which will be introdu- 
ced into the Journal, and both the character and the developments stated 
together, and compared. We think this is just what is required by the 
student of Phrenology. We have long labored to prepare such a col- 
lection for the public, and at great expense, which we hope they,will 
appreciate, and avail themselves of its advantages. 


Notice of Mr. L. N. Fowler's Lectures in Lowell, Massachusetts. ° 
—The following notice and synopsis of the Lecture of Mr. L. N. 
Fowler, are copied from the Lowell Courier. If other lectures are re- 
ported they also will be published. He is truly an ezcellent lecturer, 
because he feels his subject, and presents it in a clear and forcible man- 
ner, employing plain language, the expression of which is often beauti- 
ful. He has only to be heard to be appreciated. His examinations 
also are excellent. To say that he has not a superior as a correct and 
successful examiner is but saying that to which probably every phren- 
ologist in the country. who knows him, will cordially respond. 

“ Phrenology.—Mr. Fowler’s Lectures—Thinking that many of 
our readers will be interested in the subject matter of Mr. Fowler’s 
Lectures, delivered at the City Hall, we intend furnishing a short anal-* 
ysis of them, as they are given. His first lecture, last Saturday even- 
ing, we suppose, was in a measure a preparatory one, laying down some 
of the broad principles which must be borne in mind while entering 
with him into the minute details of his science. He appear’ to be ful- 
ly impressed with the great importance of the subject, and must be 
qualified, from his extensive and thorough acquaintance with its most 
difficult practical bearings and applications, to give his audience clear 
and definite information, regarding Phrenology, and the many theatres 
12* 
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for its useful and successful application. He first established that it was 
highly necessary to devote a portion of our time to the study of our- 
selves. That all the principles existing in the Puystcat world—in the 
Menrat world, and the Morat life, not only existed in ourselves, but 
centred there, and that in order to obtain a real knowledge of them, it 
would only be necessary to study our own varied organization. The 
knowledge thus obtained must be correct ; nature never giving utterance 
to falsehood ; and he pronounced it to be incumbent upon all, an actual 
moral duty, to do all that in their power lies, towards disseminating 
these truths, throughout the world, until all were governed (nations in 
their political conduct—associations in the establishment of institutions, 
and every individual in his daily social intercourse) by a due regard to 
the Laws of Minp. After briefly enumerating the foundation princi- 
ples of Phrenology, he branched off and dwelt more particularly upon 
the Puystotocicat Laws. Physiology was the most important physi 
eal science that could be studied; as a knowledge and obedience of its 
laws were so ultimately connected with our health and actual existence, 
that in order to enjoy a sound state of mind, it was absolutely neeessary 
rigidly to observe the restrictions of Physical Law. 

«The most important principles of Physiology to be understood as 
connected with Phrenology, were the Temperaments, or general con- 
ditions of the body, upon which ina great measure, both mental and 
physical activity depended. These were divided under three general 
heads: Ist. The VITAL or sancuine, which is manifested by the in- 
ternal organs, such as the heart, lungs, liver, digestive apparatus, &c., 
these being the most important organs connected with man’s existence. 
Vital power is great, and life is prolonged in proportion as these organs 
are large and healthy. They are ultimately connected in their exercise, 
with the base of the brain, where are located the faculties which have 
to do with supplying the bodily wants, and are, therefore, termed the ani 
mal properties ; the connection thus existing between this particular part 
of the brain, and those organs to whose nature the function of these 
faculties existing in the basilar region, are adapted, is another beautiful 
jllustration of the harmony which exists throughout all correct natural 
phenomena. This temperament should be subdivided into three divisions, 
showing the distinct influence of the blood, lungs, and digestive powers. 

t is the first temperament which develops itself in organic life, and 
containingas it does within itself the inherent qualities necessary to ex- 
istence, its possession ensures us health and long life—aside from acci- 
‘ dents. Nature, from the fact that it is the first temperament she gives 
our children, intimates in strong and forcible terms, the necessity of its 
being encouraged in them. From this, a strong argument in favor of 
early physical education was adduced. The habit of shutting children 
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up in school-houses all their younger days, retarding the growth of thi 

temperament, and prematurely cultivating that of the nervous, was high- 
ly reprobated. If we followed out the order of nature, the school-hous 

for our children, at least until the age of 12, would be the open air, and 
their studies that of climbing the hill, traversing the woods, anon wield- 
ing the axe, the hee. Their spelling book would be the different gra- 
dations of manual exercise, and their teacher would be the promptings o 
a healthy and joyous animal nature. This temperament, when strongly 
developed, or not combined with a proper degree of the others, and not 
regulated, tends to an excess of animal enjoyments, and of the lowerclass. 

The next temperament considered, was the moTIvE or BILIOUs, which 
is manifested through the bones and muscles, or the frame-work of man 
—+the house tenanted by the internal organs. The perfection of this 
temperament depends much upon the former one ; the body increasing 
through the nourishment derived {rom the food we eat and the air we 
breathe. ‘This temperament, when fully developed, gives strength and 
powersof endurance, and leads to boldness and indefatigability of action. 
The great reason why there are so many poor, weak, frail, and imper- 
fect bodies carried about in society, is, because the functions of these 
two temperaments are not sufficiently understood and complied with ; 
and, it is from the same cause that society is deprived of the brightest 
and most useful ornaments, in the infancy and prime of life ; exhibiting 
the paramount importance of parents, studying these natural laws, and 
applying their principles to the rearing of their children. 

The third and last temperament is the menTaL, which is manifested 
through the nervous system, giving sensation, susceptibility, and is the 
highest state of physical organization. Itis very nearly connected with 
mental action, and disposes to thought and acquiring knowledge—to 
mental activity. Itconveys to the brain and mind the condition of the 
body; it is the last temperament designed by nature to be cultivated o 
exercised; and, one radical error prevalent in society, to a great extent 
is the stress and particular attention that is paid to the early cultivation o 
this temperament, contrary to physical law ; and, it is the cause of myr- 
iads of premature deaths. ‘The mental temperament is necessary to 
elevation and perfection of character. 

These temperaments are very rarely found purely alone in any person, 
although one of them may take the lead. Their influence upon the 
mind is a general one, giving predilections for different kinds of business 
and intellectual pursuits. ‘The vital temperament has to do with the 
physical world and enjoyments. The mental temperament is connected 
° with mind and mental enjoyments. The bilious may be exhibited with 

either, giving strength to both. ‘The lecture was completed by a very 
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‘ interesting exposition of the different kinds and proportions of the tem- , 
peraments required to give a prospect of success in the various pursuits “ , 
of life—as a mechanic, clerk, merchant, farmer, and the separate branches « 
of literature and science, including the professional. ‘The differenttem- 7 
peraments and their combinations were exhibited to the audience bya ~’ 

. great variety of drawings of eminent persons, possessing them in differ- 
~ent degrees, and shown by their lives and stations. At the close of the 
lecture descriptions of the characters of two individuals were given from 
their cranial developments, which were pronounced by their friends to be 
very correct. 
» Subject of the next lecture—Analysis of the passions, and education, 
socially, of children, 


ImporRTANCE OF PrHRENOLOGY IN conDUcTING Epucation.—The 
following is the opinion af a successful teacher on the application of 
Phrenology to the education and government of children. 


** On the — of November, I commenced my school, and after giving 
those present a short address, proceeded at once to business. No rod 
or rule—those relics of atrocious barbarity—are admitted in the govern- 
ment and discipline ; nothing but the pure quintessence of Phrenology, 
guides me. I find it to be better than ten thousand whips and bludgeons. 
Strange, cruelly strange, that people possessing common sense will 
leave the simplest, natural corrective for any abuse or error which may 
, exist in any department of life, and cling with a tenacity without paral- 
lel, to the only modes, most odious, most repulsive. And why thus?— 
Simply, and solely, and only, because they were so educated, (what a 
beautiful system!) and because men (and sometimes women, too,) were 
wont to gratify their bloody propensities ; having no regard for the tri- 
umph of intellect—satisfied themselves with displays of physical chiv- 
galry. But I do “thank God,” yes, “and take courage” that the dawn 
of a brighter day has burst upon my vision—that a new era has been in- 
troduced with its glorious enlightened reform; and that barbarity is to 
be succeeded, nay, superseded by truth and wisdom. 

The deputy Superintendent has visited my school ; said he liked it 
well, and the good order which prevailed. After gaining such infor- 
mation as the law requires, and making such inspection as is deemed ne- 
cessary, he gave us a short address and left. I spent the evening with 

* him, and acknowledged my utmost confidence in Phrenology. He asked 
what was my guide of government and discipline in school. I told him 
the much despised system of Phrenology. 1 have several times since 
been told that he has said, ** There is not that man in the county of — 
who has the discipline in school that has, and yet he says he does 
it all by Phrenology.” Now, so faram I from receiving this as flattery, 
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that I cheerfully credit the whole to the Bump-science ; and say to othz 
ers that they may be as successful as I have been. “Truth is mighty 
and will prevail.” ov] 
t I have one boy in my school who, I am satisfied, will come to a horrid 
end, and I have arrived at this conclusion from a slight knowledge of the 
bumps. He is a lad of about ten years of age, and withal a smart fel. 
low, but his organization is such—no fault to find with the Great Arch- 
itect—that I am fearful of consequences. His very large Hope, very 
large Combativeness and Destructiveness, towering Firmness and Self- 
Esteem, with small Conscientiousness, and the moral organs very inac- 
tive, large Causality, together with his excessive Amativeness and Ac- 
quisitiveness, and added to all these, his temperament the best adapted 
in the world to pervert the whole man, and you have the boy as he is. 

None but Phrenologists know how to meet and manage every case 
that presents itself to their view. Maya Divine Providence so direct 
that he may find a home among those who know how to mete out cor- 
rection for the best, to treat and educate him as he ought to be, and then 
I shall have some hope. (See the Editor’s work on Education.) 


Metaphysical reasoning, or Chop-Logic.—A sailor, hankering after 
his morning dram, but not having“the wherewithal to pay for it, entered 
a grocery and liquor store, corner of Canal and Lawrence sts., and called 
for three cents worth of crackers, which were handed him. He handed 
them back, saying, ‘‘ I guess I'll take a glass of liquor for them.”” The 
exchange was made, and the liquor drank, when the sailor began to put 
out. ‘Stop, stop,” said the man of the grocery, “and pay for your 
liquor.” ‘I have paid for that.". “*How?’’ “In crackers,” was the 
answer. ‘Then pay for your crackers,” said the landlord. ‘ No, in- 
deed, for you’ve got them. Why should I pay for what I have not got?” 
The sailor’s arguing in proof of his point, was just about as conclusive 
as that of the old school metaphysicians about the nature and faculties of 
the mind, and quite analogous to that of Dr. Hamilton’s therefore with- 
out any wherefore, p. 98, and like Dr. Horner’s « O, but, see what the 
book says,” p. 106. 


Mr. J. G. Foreman. This youthful Phrenologist promises fair to 
be a valuable accession to the advocates of Phrenology. Though 
young, still he has attained an enviable reputation, both as a lecturer 
and examiner, and has a happy faculty of gaining converts to this good 
cause. He puts in practice one of the leading principles of this sci- 
ence, namely, a predominance of the moral sentiments and intellect. 
This is true of his head, also, as well as of his character. He reasons 
closely and forcibly, especially upon the various applications of Phren- 
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ogy to education, morals, &c. Phrenologists can hardly take a more 
effectual method of promoting the interests of the science, and to grati- 
fy their own intellectual and moral faculties, as well as social organs, 
| /than by lending him their aid in securing audiences. ‘They need not fear 
| | countenancing a quack, for the ground he takes is high, and his manner 
of supporting it, dignified, and calculated to impart respect to the science. 
May success attend him, and prosperity crown his labors in this cause 

of God and humanity. 


Practical Phrenology. This series of articles has been suspended 
for the two preceding Numbers; first, from a press of other val- 
uable matter; secondly, because but little farther progress can well 
be made without a cut, the size of life, on which all the organs are ac- 
curately marked; this cut we are now preparing, or, rather, several cuts 
showing the location of the organs in several views, the back, side, top 
and front, which, in the editor’s humble judgment, will be much more 
valuable than any cuts of the kind which have recently, if ever, been pub- 
lished. ‘They will be eontinued in the next No., and the cuts introdu- 
ced in the July and following Nos. They will, doubtless, be 
highly interesting and instructive. 


' That" portion of the work on ‘“ Education and Self Improvement” 
which relates to the cultivation of the Memory, the Intellectual Educa- 
tion of Children, and Strengthening of the intellect, will be published 
on the’first of May as an extra of the Journal. It will contain 48 pp., 
and be furnished at 12} ets. single copy, or $1 00 per dozen, and $6 00 
per hundred. They are held at this uncommonly low price, because 
their author regards them as pre-eminently interesting and instructive 
—as just the thing required to reform and perfect education, and to 
guide those in pursuit of a good memory and a vigorous intellect, to a 
successful result. Subscribers and their friends who wish to obtain 
them, can forward the money by mail free of expense, by getting an ac- 
commodating P. M. to sign and frank their letters ; it being an eztra, 
and therefore on business appertaining to the Journal. Will not the 
friends of the science exert themselves to benefit the Journal, themselves, 
and the public, by spreading them far and wide? Can they obtain more 
value for less money ? or do more good with less exertion ? 


story illustrating large Hope. 


“Hope springs eternal in the human breast, 
Man never is, but always To s& blessed.” —Pope. 


" 'The influence of hope on the feelings and actions, is wonderful, and 
its effect upon the happiness or misery of its possessor, greater than 
most people suppose. It lights up the future with the glow of antici- 
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pation, often rejoicing in the hope of things even more than in their frui- 
tion, besides consoling its happy possessor under affliction, by 
“ There’s a better day a coming ;” 

or, “Tt is always darkest just before day ;” or, ‘It’s a long lane that 
has no turn ;”* or, ‘It's an ill wind that blows no one any good ;’’ or 
as an old simpleton once said on the death of his wife, «* Though my 
wife be dead, yet my darter Peggy, she be well clothed.” The fol- 
lowing story, though not very dignified, beautifully illustrates the work- 
ings of this faculty in ‘making the best of misfortune.” 

A little boy came running in to his father, eager to tell him that their 
sheep had three lambs ; ‘‘O, has she ?” said the father, “I’m very glad 
of it; because now we can have her for a show, and every body will 
flock to see such a curiosity.”” ‘Oh, but,” interrupted the boy, “ one 
is dead.” ‘Well, no matter for that, because now she can take the 


better care of the other two, and make them fat and nice,” said the | 


father. ‘* Yes, but there’s two dead,’’{replied the boy. ‘* Well, what 
of that?” said the father, *‘ I’m glad on’t, for now she can take still bet- 
ter care of the other one, and make it just as fatas pork.”  * But, 
father, all three’s dead,”’ said the boy, half stifled with sorrow. ‘Oh 
well, no matter, I’m glad of it, because now the old sheep herself will 
get fat enough for mutton next fall. I’m glad of it, for they want worth’ 
raising, I’ll warrant.” ‘Yes, but father, the old sheep is dead too,” 
said the boy. ‘Oh well, no matter, for she was always a poor old 
thing any how.” 


“An address before the Graduates of the Eradelphia Society, of 
Miami University, August, 1841, by Thos. Millikin, of Hamilton, 
Ohio,” has been received. It contains some remarks in relation to, 
the value and influence of labor that I deem worthy not only of a 
place in the Journal, but in the hearts of every student in christendom. 
If our students and literati labored more, they would be sick Jess, and 
performa vastly great eramount of intellectual effort. We regard with un- 
qualified approbation, the main principle brought to bear in our “* man- 
ual labor” institutions. It is founded in a fundamental principle of 
physiology, namely, that of exercising the whole man, body as well 
mind, daily. From this address we extract the following detached 
quotations : 

‘“‘ The dignity of labor is displayed first in giving unwavering force 
of will.” 

‘‘ Effort, long continued and unrelaxing, alone will check his desul! 
tory career. Difficulty and resistance will arouse and concentrate the 
energies. Patient toil, by its undivided attention—its silent sufferings— 
xs deep and thorough convictions, and its almost miraculous conquests, 
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gives a masculine tone and force to the will, which it could never acquire) 
in the lap of luxury and repose.” 

** Force of will is greater than genius itself.” 

‘* Napoleon was indebted for much of his success to those hardy spir- 
ts whom his sagacity had raised from the ranks to be leaders of his 
armies. They were not the pensioned and effeminate followers of 
Courts; but children of necessity, the groundwork of whose character 
had been laid amid suffering and toil. The history of American States- 
men, is but a record of the triumphs of Labor. Reared amid toil, diffi- 
culty, and misfortune, they acquired a power over the feelings, a self-re- 
liance—an untiring patience, and decision of purpose which secured 
success.” 

“ Labor gives independence of character. No opinion has ever gone 
forth more fatally erroneous, than that the tendency of toil is to tame and 
degrade the spirit. It is an opinion venerable only for its antiquity.” 


8 ‘* There is something in the very nature of labor, that teaches Free- 


@ 


‘dom. Its chief characteristic is self-reliance. It cultivates a generous 

ealfconidense, which scorns to live by efforts not its own, It gives 

man an extended idea of his own exhaustless energies—his individual 
orth—and his relative weight in the transactions of Society.” 

‘‘ Labor cultivates integrity. A state of inaction is the great source of 
corruption. The stagnant pool sends forth noisome vapors which breed 
pestilence in Society ; and the atmosphere restrained, in its circulation, 
becomes poisonous. So when human energies are unemployed they 
become the sources in which are fostered, and from which are sent forth 
polluted streams of vice and misery.” 

————* The associations of toil are pure and just.” 

«« The man of labor is peculiarly the depository of virtue. With him 

(aces she make an abiding home upon earth.” 

*, “The Swiss reared to toil in his bleak and inhospitable mountains, 
d the Italian, wallowing in dissipation amid his luxuriant vales, present 
an admirable contrast which is full of instruction. The one in his “home 
of eagles,” is a pattern of human dignity in physical structure, hardy 
resolution, indomitable courage, and incorruptible honesty. The other 
weak, puerile, crafty—a coward in spirit, yet unparalleled in crime— 
the alternate minion of every power of Europe, yet the friend of none— 
unworthy descendant of his own ancestors, the iron men of the Heroic 
cage. Hence, too, the active habits and enterprising zeal of her thrifty 
population, have given a glory to New England as enduring as her own 
nted shores, and granite hills.” 











ut so as not to wear it out. Let it wear itself out. 


( Arecipe for prolonging life. Keep your animal machine going, 
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